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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


General Linguistics is published twice annually. When circum- 
stances permit there will be published an additional number or 
numbers to contain either articles or studies of greater length. 
General Linguistics is printed by offset from electrically typed 
masters. 


Contributors will receive a nominal payment upon publication: 
for the present $5.00 for standard length articles, $2.00 for 
notes. The editors invite articles, notes and monographs in 
all fields of linguistics -- historical, comparative, descriptive, 
etc. -- and in peripheral fields (such as anthropology, inform- 
ation theory, psycholinguistics) where the topic is of linguistic 
interest or concern. Manuscripts may follow any of the gener- 
ally recognized forms and styles, but footnotes will be printed 
at the end of each paper. Special problems of form etc. may 
be taken up with the editors. 


Subscriptions are $2.00 per year, individual issues $1.00 each. 
Ten offprints are supplied to each contributor, with additional 
copies available if ordered in advance of publication. 


Checks, manuscripts, inquiries, etc. may be addressed to John 
A. Rea, Department of Modern Foreign Languages, or to John 
L. Cutler, or George P. Faust, Department of English, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. Checks should be pay- 
able to General Linguistics. 
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SUPERFIX AND SEMEME: ENGLISH VERBAL COMPOUNDS 


Edith Crowell Trager 
The American University 


At the American Language Center of the American Uni- 
versity in Washington, English is taught as a foreign language. 
One of the things that is difficult to teach to foreigners is Eng- 
lish stress. This problem we have almost resolved by using 
materials in which stress is indicated by four different-sized 
dots, placed on a staff on four lines indicating pitch. The dots 
correspond to the four stress marks (“ ~‘™) in the Trager- 
Smith analysis of English, and the lines to the four pitch marks 
(1, 2, 3, 4). 


Another feature of English structure which is difficult to 
teach is a certain kind of verbal phrase, of the kind bring up 
meaning "to educate", cali up meaning "to telephone”. Tiste 
phrases have been called by various people 'two-part verbs' 
‘two-word verbs', 'composite verbs' and ' verb-adverb com- 
binations' -- the kind of thing that makes English teachers say 
that a preposition is a bad thing to end a sentence with. 


DEFINITIONS 


Actually, the verbal phrases fall into two classes, each 
with its distinctive superfix. The term “superfix" was first 
used in An Outline of ea Structure, by George L. Trager 
and Henry Lee Smith, Jr. A phrase superfix is a morpheme 
consisting of the indication of two stresses and the presence or 
absence of "plus juncture" between them. The term "sememe" 
is Leonard Bloomfield's and means simply 'the meaning of a 
morpheme.' We will be talking about English stresses (which 
are phonemes), and English superfixes (which are morphemes) 
with some passing reference to their sememes. Let us take a 
moment to define plus juncture, mentioned in the definition of 
a phrase superfix. 


As is the case with many phenomena dealt with by physical 
scientists, plus juncture is defined by what it does, rather than 


what it is. We say that a phoneme of plus juncture, written/A/ 5 
is present in an utterance if we hear, in the middle of that ut- 
terance, a word-final allophone followed by a word-initial alo- 
phone. Martin Joos, the author of Acoustic Phonetics, has said 
that there is a slight sLlowing-down in the rate of speaking, a 
retardation that begins at approximately the third phoneme 
back from what we analyze as a plus juncture, according to 
sound spectographs he has made. 


Structurally, this probably means that the slowing begins 
with the preceding stressed nucleus. Since this retardation is 
a matter of a few centiseconds, it is perceived not directly, 
but rather in its effect on the segmental phonemes. It is inter- 
preted by native speakers of English as a 'break' in the utter- 
ance. 


/tr/ in normal transition: street, nitrate, 
Nye trait, tea tray 

/t+r/, with plus juncture: at rest, night-rate, fight rack- 
et, hatrack 


Superfixes are combinations of plus juncture and stresses. 
I am working on the hypothesis that there are in English four 
stress phonemes: primary (written “); secondary (written™) ; 
tertiary (written ‘ ); weak (writtenY ). We have all of these 
stresses in the compound word "élevator 6pératdr." 


It is not yet feasible to 'prove' by machine evidence that 
there are four phonemes of stress in English. Nevertheless, 
it is possible to point out that the stress phonemes are ab- 
stractions in exactly the same way as the segmental phonemes. 
The allophones are less readily distinguishable because there 
are fewer components. We cannot discuss as we can in the 
case of English /p/, say, 'a bundle of features’ such as labial- 
ity, voicelessness, aspiration, released-ness, and the like. In 
fact, there is only one component that matters — loudness. 


The absolute loudness of the allophones of each of the four 
stress phonemes varies with each of the following factors: 
1) which of the short syllable nuclei /fjernte aucecd / 
or complex nuclei, like /iy ey ay oy uw ow aw/ or /iheh @h 
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th ah ah uh oh 5h/, the stress occurs with; 2) which of the 
pitch phonemes /1 2 3 4/ the stress occurs with, in the intona- 
tion pattern of the utterance; 3) the proximity of a plus junc - 
ture /+/ to the stressed syllable; 4) the nature and number of 
the surrounding syllables — their segmental make-up, their 
stresses, and their proximity to plus juncture #/ and the ter- 
minal junctures - single-bar /|/ (level), double bar /} / (ris- 
ing), and double cross /#/ (falling). 


Add to these microlinguistic variables, which condition the 
absolute loudness of a given stressed syllable, the meta-linguis- 
tic factors of whether the speaker is angry, restraining him- 
self, shouting across a room, or what-have-you. Despite this 
complex of variables, the fact remains that the native-hearer 
of English reacts to four degrees of stress. The four ranges 
of loudness are kept apart by every native speaker of English, 
no matter what the extra-linguistic context. 


STRESS AND SUPERFIX 


First, to clarify the relationship between phonemes of 
stress and morphemes of superfix, let us examine the kind of 
stress patterns that occur on ''words" and "phrases". The 
quotation marks around the terms in the preceding sentence 
mean that I am using ''word" in the conventional sense, i.e., 
‘a linguistic form which is printed with white space (more 
space than between letters, less space than between sentences) 
before and after it'. I am also using "phrase" in the conven- 
tional sense, to mean ‘a group of "words"'.' 


The most heard in English are 
probably these: 1-%, vy, There is al- 
so a variety of common patterns involving tertiary and second- 
ary stress. There are no common monosyllabic "phrases", 
since the phrase do not, for example, is written as one "word" 
when contracted to dont t. There is, of course, an enormous 
number of "words" which are monosyllabic. Let's call the 
monosyllabic pattern*¥1 and examine the other common stress 
patterns. 
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*2 #3 *4 
after above company another 
answer believe general condition 
“words” city enough national consider 
doctor today possible remember 
happen result period together 
little suddenly 
eat it a day After him! a little 
tell 'er the man order it the question 
"phrases" say it at home telling us at seven 
buy 'em in time Number them. in April 
do it to do saying it to follow 
look at (it) to see fasten it 
Look at it 
Here are some other stress patterns that are part of the 


phonological structure of a "word", but only rarely of a 


"phrase". 
America immediately usually 
American conditionally definitely 
especially imaginative reasonable 
experience agreeableness personally 
material materially rationally 


There are quite a few patterns involving a tertiary stress. 
Some of the more common ones will be illustrated. 


PRIMARY FOLLOWED BY TERTIARY 


* 6B 
~ 
"words" <imost réalize estimated 


a 


PRIMARY FOLLOWED BY TERTIARY (Continued) 


#6 * 6A * 6B 

also indicate operator 

increase (n.) satisfied territory 

sometime holiday realizes 

locate telephone telephoning 

cowboy market price Welcome Wagon 

daytime order book power mower 
"phrases" headlights coffee break rocket launcher 

payday Looking at? 


Here are some other patterns which occur on "words" but 
rarely on "phrases". 


#6C *6D 
w 
appre cYate appreciated 
intensify intensifying 
intimidate intimidated 
infanticide romanticizing 


TERTIARY FOLLOWED BY PRIMARY 


| #74 
incréase aftérnoon jafSrmation 
herself understand competition 
"words" themselves represent positively 
goodnight guarantee operation 
cartoon disappoint situation 


upset 
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TERTIARY FOLLOWED BY PRIMARY (Continued) 


by noon by today after eating 
by mail on the phone on the terrace 
on time How exact? he's exciting 
"ohrases" It talks Mister Jones guarantee it 
I'm here he's inside disappoint 'er 


We'll see we'll reply 
how much? 


Here are some other patterns which occur on "words" but 
rarely on "phrases". 


7C 7D 7E 
possibility specifications anthropological 
satisfactory mathematician sociometrical 


un-conditional semi coherent 


7F 7G 
however anthropologically 
already sociometrically 
whatever 
re-doing 


un feeling 


The same stress patterns occur with both ''words" and 
"phrases". Let's examine how we analyze a superfix from a 
stress pattern. The relationahip between a stress pattern and 
a superfix is illustrated below. 


WORD “Stress Pattern Stress Pattern PHRASE 


SUPERFIX of "word" of "phrase" SUPERFIX 
1. retdo 1. by ‘neon 
2. 2. restringing 2. by'Sunday 
3. retédicate 3. by ‘Christmastime 


abe 


Re-do has the same stress pattern as by noon; restringin 
has the sam The 


e pattern of stresses as by Christmastime. 
"words" exhibit three different stress patterns, analyzable into 
three different word superfixes; the "phrases" also exhibit 
three different stress patterns, but they are analyzable into a 
single superfix. There is just one phrase superfix, common to 
the three phrases. It is clear that the conventional concepts of 
"word" and "phrase" are useless in a linguistic analysis of 
English. Ata recent gathering of linguists and language teach- 
ers, a great many man-hours were spent in controversy over 
the definition of the term word. Not wishing to participate in 
that particular controversy, I should like simply to state the 
definitions that I am using here. These definitions are for 
words and phrases on the level of morphology, which as cur- 
rently used by many linguists, includes morphemics and syntax. 


A morphemic word has a superfix and one base. In addi- 
tion, it may have one or more pre-bases (a prefix like re-, un-, 
dis-, be-, etc.), one or more post-bases (a derivational suffix 
like -al, -ate, -ful, -ness, etc.),and one inflectional suffix (like 
the noun plural -s, and the verb endings -s, and -ed). 


WORD = (word superfix) + (* pre-base + BASE post- 
base ~ suffix) 


A WORD SUPERFIX consists of one primary stress and as 
many other tertiary and weak stresses as actually occur with 
the other syllable nuclei, along with plus junctures if they also 
occur. 


A PHRASE SUPERFIX consists of the indication of two 
stresses and the juncture between them. It indicates what be- 
comes of the loudest stress of each word (as it is spoken in 
isolation) when it enters into the phrase. One stress of the 
phrase superfix must be /“/, the other may be /“, ‘,~ / or 
/O0/ read‘ zero’ . The /+/ must be present if the other 
stress is /“ /. The /+/ may be present or absent if the other 
stress is /\/, or /“/, or /Q/, its absence being indicated by 
a tie line (LV). 


The definition of phrase superfix given above (primary 


stress, plus another stress, plus a juncture) means that there 
are 12 different phrase superfixes that occur. 


1. Pump Room, Farmer's League 2. big boy, beautiful woman 


3. greenhouse, adding* machine 4.old maid, apple turnover ar 
thi 
5.see them 6.ahouse 7. John's( is) 8. go no 
pli 
9. see 'em 10.aboard 11.I'm 12. ‘tis 
qu 
The three most common of these twelve possible phrase 
superfixes are“#’ ,‘+~“, and “+4 
SUPERFIXES WITH NOMINAL MATERIAL in 
pc 
An examination of the table of noun phrases shows how w 
these three different superfixes function. ec 
dc 
NOUN PHRASES 
sat... I 
old maid (former servant) old maid (spinster) 
Paul Jones (a name) a Paul Junes (dance 
William Green (a name) Doctor Green (title, 
: a stone wall Stonewall name ) 
Pes a red cap a redcap (porter) & 
a blue bird a bluebird 
the united states (United States-- United States 
in some dialects) 
light housekeeper lighthouse-keep~- light-house-keep- 
iced cream (chilled, or ice cream fer ice cream Jer 
with ice) 


=_ 


Superfix: “ +/ Sememe: "This phrase permutes with 
a PHRASE, and is separable. 
Superfix:‘+% or 7+\Sememe: ' This phrase permutes 
with a WORD and is not 
separable.' 


It is interesting to note that in German the same elements 
are used for the same purposes, but that the distribution of 
those elements is different. Hugo Mueller in his article 
"Stress Phonemes in German" points out that the adjective- 
noun phrase, neue ‘Z¢itung, has a stress pattern of tertiary- 
plus-primary, whereas the unitary phrase which is the name 
of a newspaper has the stress pattern secondary-plus-primary 
- Die Néute Zeitung; the same is true of der stille OZean, "the 
quiet ocean" over against der Stille’Ozean, "the Pacific Ocean". 


SUPERFIXES WITH VERBAL MATERIAL 


The same superfixes that function with the noun phrases 
in English also operate in what may be called verbal com- 
pounds. There are various categories of sequences of verbs 
with prepositions or adverbs. The first category might be call- 
ed non-unitary because the verb and the preposition or adverb 
do not constitute a unit. 


There are three principal kinds of non-unitary sequences. 


I. Non-unitary 
Il. Part of an adjectival phrase modifying a noun-- "to & 
Verb & Preposition" or "for & Verb-ing & Preposition". 
a place to swim in 
no home to go to 
a good place for picknicking in 
2. Part of a nominal phrase--''Verb-ing & Preposition 
& Object of Preposition". 
Flying's all right, but coming in your own car is pref- 
erable. 
Swimming in lakes is nicer than swimming in pools, I 
think. 
3. Verb plus part of an adverbial phrase-- "Verb & Prep- 
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osition & Object.” 
I'm going to swim in the pool. 
He tore(hurried) up the drive. 


There are two categories of sequences of verb with prep- 
osition or adverb which do constitute units. 


II. Nominal 
Superfix: Sememe‘ 'This permutes with a WORD 
and is not separable.’ 


A. Preposition + Verb upset, outgo, offshoot, overlook 


B. Verb+ Preposition sétup, show-off, 1ét 


III. Verbal 
I. Verb-preposition compounds (two-part verbs, compos - 
ite verbs, etc.) 

(Superfix:\,7- Sememe‘ "This permutes with a WORD 
and is not separable unless 
the verb precedes the prep- 
osition and is transitive." 


A. Preposition + Verb overtake ,upset understand 
overlook 


B. Verb +Preposition bring up (educate), call up (tel- 
ephone) tear * up ('shred' ; in- 
tensive) 


2. Verb-adverb compounds 
(Superfix: “+” Sememe: ' This permutes with a 
PHRASE and is separable, 
but occurs unseparated as 
well.') 


“a 
Verb + Adverb drive’ in; bring up; call up 
Although 1B and 2 are different structurally in some con- 


texts, they are identical in others. Calling 1B a two-part verb 
(Fries' term, although he does not discuss them either in 
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American English Grammar or The Structure of English) and 
calling 2 a verb-adverb combination (Baugh's term), we com- 
pare their stress patterns in various contexts. 


Verb-Adverb 
Two-Part Verb Combination 
¥ v * 7 - A A 
Basic form children to bring up laundry to bring up 
(different) 
Interposition ...to bring hér ip ...to bring it ip 
of Pron.obj. (identical) 
Interposition bring the childrén up bring the laundry up 
(2) bring the children up bring the laundry up 
(different) 
Noun object 
Following bring tp the children bring Gp the laundry 
(different) 


Past Participle Is he well brought-up? Has it been brought up ? 


Has every lady on the The cook's waiting up- 
list been called up? stairs - have the or - 
ders been called up? 
(different) 
...called up ...called up (identical) 
Has that doll been - Has that doll been 
stood ip? stood ip? (different) 
Poor girl! It fell hours ago.(dif- 


ferent) 


D 


Verb-Adverb 
(Continued) Two-Part Verb, Combination 


Other contexts: What are we going to What are we going to 
look over? A report? look over? A fence? 
different) 
Bringing up children Bringing up laundry 


is a privilege. is a chore .(different) 


Again, there is an interesting parallel to the call up - call 
up contrast in German, and again there is the same kind re) 
switching of role of the secondary and tertiary stresses that 

we saw in the noun phrases. The traditional classification of 
German compound verbs is threefold: 


(1) separable compounds like anfangen 


(2) inseparable compounds like verstehen 

(3) compounds that are separable when the prefix is 
stressed, (dberhelen ‘to haul over') or inseparable 
when the verb is stressed (ibe ‘to overtake', 

‘to overhaul'). I think this classification could be 
restated thus: There are two kinds of German compound verbs: 
(1) those which are inseparable, with the stress pattern of 
secondary-plus-primary and (2) those that are separable, with 
the stress pattern of primary-plus-tertiary. 


In English, there are some words which are always clear- 
ly prepositional like during, others which are always clearly 
adverbial like there. There is, however, a large number of ex- 
tremely common words like in, out, up, down, over, under, and 
a dozen others which function both as prepositions and as ad- 
verbs. Before the concept of the superfix, one had to have re- 
course to meaning to determine which function such a word had 
in a given context. The examples below illustrate the possibil- 
ity of making a fairly neat statement about the relationship be- 
tween one feature of English syntax (i.e.. whether an adverb or 
a preposition is present) and one feature of English phonology 
(i.e., whether a tertiary or secondary stress is present in the 
superfix concerned.) 
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PREPOSITIONAL ADVERBIAL 


I'm going in the car. I'm going IS out. 
What ate we coming to? Is he coming t6?(reviving ?) 
What are you looking for? What are you \doking for ?(why) 
(for what?) 
The checks gave out. Did he give them out? 
~ w 
I couldn't get over it--it's I couldn't get Over it -- too 
fabulous. high. : 


Using Smith's term "adjunctival" as in his "Superfixes & 
Syntax Markers" (presented at the 1956 Georgetown Linguis - 
tics Round Table) to mean non-verb-noun-pronoun, it is possi- 
ble to make this statement. 


In a sequence of a verb and an adjunctival, if one of the 
words has a tertiary stress, the adjunctival is a preposition; if 
one word has @ primary or secondary stress, and the other a 
secondary, then the adjunctival is an adverb. 
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SOCIAL DIFFERENCES -IN PRONUNCIATION: 
A PROBLEM IN METHODOLOGY! 


Raven I. McDavid, Jr. 
The Western Reserve University 


A few years ago, as field work was being completed in 
South Carolina for the Linguistic Atlas of the Middle and South 
Atlantic States, I examined some of the data concerning the dis - 
tribution of postvocalic /-rfin South Carolina and Georgia and 
published an interpretation of the data in the light of dominant 
social forces in the area.2 The present paper is a reinterpre- 
tation of the older one, in an attempt to describe the problems 
of method posed by such a social analysis of a difference in 
pronunciation. The implications actually extend beyond those 
of social differences in a monolingual community, for the pres - 
ence of socially identifiable dialect differences in a community 
may be assumed to constitute a restricted case of the situation 
in which two or more languages are spoken by socially identifi- 
able groups. Whether the differences in social dialects are as 
responsive as the languages of an immigrant group to the demo- 
cratizing pressures of American society, I shall not attempt to 
answer. I raise the question, however, in the hope that at some 
future date it may be answered by linguists and historians and 
sociologists. 


The paper in question reached the conclusion that inSouth 
Carolina constriction of postvocalic /-r/--the socalled ' retro- 
flex r'--({1) has been retained most clearly in the areas that 
have most resisted the cultural domination of the plantation sys - 
tem in general and of Charleston in particular; (2) that con- 
striction has apparently been decreasing with education and ur- 
ban residence and in the speech of the younger generation. The 
linguistic data for this study was derived from a study of the 
pronunciation of six words -- thirty, Thursday, worm, father, 
barn, beard--in the Linguistic Atlas field records for South 
Carolina and Georgia; the social data was derived from popula- 
tion records, from settlement histories, from observations as 
a field worker, and from some years of intimate empirical ex- 
perience with state and local politics. The general conclusions 
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of this paper have apparently been verified by the forthcoming 
dissertation of Robert Van Riper of Michigan, who has exam- 
ined all of the words in the Atlas records in which post-vocal- 
ic /r/ might occur. This still leaves unanswered, however, 
certain fundamental questions: 

(1) the kinds of social differences in pronunciation that 
may be observed. 

(2) the relationship of social differences to other kinds of 
differences. 

(3) the kinds of social cleavages that may be reflected in 
pronunciation. 

(4) the relationship between the linguistic geography and 
the study of social differences. 


1. The efficient investigation of social differences--or any 
differences--in pronunciation presupposes phonemic analyses 
of the varieties of the language being compared. This is not 
the place to weigh the merits of particular analyses. Neverthe- 
less, we must concede that there is a fundamental difference 
(of faith) between scholars who would compare separate sys- 
tems and those who would compare all dialects within one over- 
all system; for the latter, the possibility of differences in the 
phonemic system would seem to be eliminated by definition. 
Instead, they would refer to the extent to which the possibili- 
ties of the system are represented in any one variety of the 
language. Both groups, however, agree that differences do ex- 
ist in the incidence of the phonemes--or combinations of pho- 
nemes-- in particular items, as /rum/ vs. /rUm/, and in the 
phonetic qualities of particular phonemes or combinations, as 
the syllabic nuclei of cup or date. Such differences, of course, 
would not be confined to the segmental phonemes --vowels and 
consonants; differences can be expected to occur in phonemes 
of stress or pitch or juncture, though as yet not all linguists 
would agree that our science is in a position to measure or ef- 
fectively describe all the sub-phonemic differences. Of course, 
as we refine our analysis of culture, we may expect to find, 
and describe systematically, similar differences in the other 
aspects of the communication system, in voice qualifiers and 
in kinesics. But those differences are beyond the scope of lin- 
guistics as such. 


The nature of the phonemic analysis a particular investi- 
gator employs will sometimes determine whether a particular 
difference in pronunciation is to be considered a difference in 
the incidence of a phoneme (or combination of phonemes) or a 
difference in phonetic quality. Thus by the Trager-Smith anal- 
ysis the difference between [laog) and [la*g) is a difference 
between the dipthongs /aw/ and /sh/ (or /oh/); by Kenyon's an- 
alysis, it is a difference in the pronunciation of the phoneme 
/>/. However, any systematic analysis with adequate phonetic 
data permits the examination of all observable differences. 


2. A social analysis of pronunciation differences in a giv- 
en community may be made without reference of the speech of 
any other locality. Nevertheless, if this analysis shows wide 
discrepancies between prestigious, common, and substandard 
pronunciation, the clues may be sought in the external affilia- 
tions of particular social groups in New England communities, 
the affiliations of the upper classes with Boston and its satel- 
lites; in Southern textile communities, the affiliations of the up- 
per classes--or of the Negro caste--with Charleston or East-. 
ern Virginia, those of the textile workers with the Southern Ap- 
palachians. In communities of the latter type, one may encount- 
er the observation that "the educated mid-Westerner talks like 
the uneducated Southerner."" Within each social group, further - 
more, one must be aware of possible functional or stylistic var- 
ities in pronunciation, as well as in grammar or vocabulary; of 
differences between formal and informal speech, between what 
one says in one's public capacity and what in conversation with 
one's intimates. These differences may constitute a major 
problem in parts of the South, little or no problem in parts of 
the Middle West. 


Special problems may be encountered if the community has 
a history of bilingualism. The group with non-English-speak- 
ing antecedents may be completely assimilated, may be consid- 
ered quaintly non-standard, or may have come to constitute the 
local elite. The presence of many large, prosperous groups -- 
bilingual, or of foreign-language ancestry--with a long tradi- 
tion of education or often the experience of learning standard 
English through the classroom rather than through contacts 
with native speakers, may be responsible in parts of the Middle 
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West for what impresses many educated Southerners as over- 
meticulous speech, such as the use of /o/ rather than /a/ in 
the weak-stressed syllables of borrow, tomorrow, and sorrow. 
A related problem is presented if the community has a caste 
structure. It may happen, in fact, does happen, that the pronun- 
ciation of members of the lower class in the subordinate caste 
will resemble that of the upper class in the dominant caste; 
and that pronunciations favored by many members of the upper 
class in the subordinate caste will be modeled on something 
sharply different from any dialect type normal to the area in 
which the caste system operates. 


3. It is then easy to see that the detailed examination of 
social differences in pronunciation in any community must take 
into account many possible lines of cleavage. Perhaps an ideal 
study of such differences would need to take into account near- 
ly a dozen divisions, fewer if a class-and status system is rig- 
id than if the system is fluid. It should include older speakers 
and younger speakers, and--not necessarily the same (for non- 
agenarians may be very modern in their outlook, and teen- 
agers may dwell in the past) those whose attitudes are modern 
and archaic. It should take into account rural, urban, and sub- 
urban residents; manual, clerical, and professional workers; 
old-line families and new arrivals. There should be some dis- 
tribution by income groups, some by education, and some by 
family status; as most of us know, in some of the southeastern 
states, the people of locally esteemed ' good families’ have not 
normally attended teachers colleges. In some communities, af- 
filiations outside the immediate area may be important--in 
Rochester, with New York City, or eastern New England; along 
the South Carolina and Georgia coast, of one port with the oth- 
ers, and of all ports with New York City and Boston. Nor 
should one ignore caste groups and their affiliations, bilinguals, 
or those whose ancestors used a language other than English, 
and cohesive religious groups. Some of these divisions may 
well be of little significance for setting up social differences in 
pronunciation, though perhaps of great significance for differ- 
ences in grammar or vocabulary; some may be of far greater 
importance in one region than in another, in larger communi- 
ties than in smaller ones. Nevertheless, if we are to investi- 
gate a community thoroughly, we must assume that any ofthese 
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divisions may be significant until proved otherwise. It does 
not mean that every informant's record needs to be as exhaus- 
tive as the field records made for the Linguistic Atlas; one 
may devise various types of questionnaires and reading selec- 
tions--some very short, some moderately long,--to handle the 
problems that work out as critical for the given community. 


4. Upon examining all of these problems, one would have 
to conclude that no work that has yet been done in linguistic 
geography has provided full data for a complete analysis of soc - 
ial differences in pronunciation in any single community. For 
one thing, none of the systematic studies--the Linguistic Atlas 
or others--have systematically collected data on stress, junc- 
ture, and pitch; for another, none have attempted to collect data 
on all the social varieties of American English that may be 
spoken in such a community. The nearest complete studies -- 
all deliberately restricted--are those by Yakira Frank on New 
York City, and by David DeCamp on San Francisco, both using 
Atlas materials, and by Allan Hubbell on New York City, using 
Atlas materials to supplement his own independent collections. 
A fourth such study, that of Robert Howren on the speech of 
Louisville, now in progress, will treat grammar and vocabu- 
lary as well as pronunciation. One could probably also doa 
fairly good study of social differences in Charleston speech 
from Atlas materials; and Ives's independent but related work 
in New Orleans is actually developing diagnostic techniques 
which local sociologists can use. But of course none of these 
studies completely covers both the phonological and sociologi- 
cal situation. 


Yet if we concede that the data of linguistic geography does 
not provide the means for analyzing in detail the social differ- 
ences in pronunciation we may find in any community investi- 
gated by the linguistic geographer, we are only conceding the 
obvious--as when we concede that Otto Graham is not as good 
a batter as Ted Williams. No one who has ever planned a lin- 
guistic atlas has ever asserted that it would solve all the prob- 
lems of differences in grammar vocabulary, or pronunciation, 
or even that it would provide a complete structural analysis for 
every informant. Such atlases are designed to show the broad 
picture of regional dialect differences in their historical per- 
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spective, and in their possible relationships to dialects of the 
areas from which a country was settled; they may also indi- 
cate whether the speech of a particular region is relatively 
uniform or relatively varied, and in which ways it might be 
best to study that area more intensively. Quite properly, a 
large part--though by no means all--of an atlas questionnaire 
shows an antiquarian interest, especially in vocabulary, that of- 
ten infuriates the high-church structuralist. For the purposes 
of a linguistic atlas, many types of data may be important--of 
pronunciation, grammar, or vocabulary--since the call tocows 
'chay', the verb phrase hadn't ought to, and the syllabic nu- 
cleus of [de-*t] help reveal historical affiliations 
or particular regional or local American dialects. And linguis- 
tic geographers are the first to agree that for investigating the 
correlations between social structure and pronunciation differ - 
ences, we need additional techniques, far more informants per 
locality, special questionnaires, and such technical aids as 
tape recordings --including the possibility of dubbing onto the 
same tapes all the examples of a particular speech-form. 


But even for these purposes, the work of a linguistic atlas 
is far from useless. If a coverage of two or three informants 
per community is not enough to provide a complete analysis of 
all the differences which might exist in any one locality, never- 
theless over a wider area, the South Carolina Low-Country, or 
eastern Massachusetts, there is likely to be a wide enough so- 
cial distribution of informants for the investigator to come to 
some valid conclusions in regard to a particular problem-- 
postvocalic /r/, the high-back vowels in pull and pool, the low- 
back vowels in water and wash, or the New England ' short o'. 
The data of linguistic geography will certainly suggest, as well, 
whether any community in a given area is likely to have many 
or few social differences in pronunciation, and the kinds of 
items in which such differences are most likely to be found: 
focal areas are likely to be somewhat simpler than relic areas, 
and far simpler than transition areas; and the status of anarea 
can be determined only by linguistic geography and the use of 
grammar and vocabulary as well as pronunciation. Finally, the 
status of an area may suggest which of the three types of so- 
cial differences in pronunciation differences will most often be 
found in the speech of any single community. Of course, we 


are likely to find all three differences in any community; never- 
theless, it seems most likely that in focal areas, social differ- 
ences in pronunciation will be chiefly differences in the pronun- 
ciation of the phonemes --[b3*?d], [b3-"d) [ bad) ; in relic 
areas, they will be differences in the incidence of the phonemes 
in particular words--/waunded/ and /wuwnded/; and in transi- 
tion areas, they will be differences in the phonemic system-- 
or at least, differences in the extent to which the total inven- 
tory of an over-all system is represented, with some inform- 
ants contrasting cot and caught, and others pronouncing them 
the same. 


Thus the study of social differences in pronunciation is not 
only valid in its own right but constitutes an area of investiga- 
tion in which linguists and social anthropologists can cooperate 
for their mutual profit. As progress continues in structural 
analysis, in linguistic geography, and in the analysis of class 
and status differences, we can look forward to more accurate 
appraisals of the significance of social differences in a given 
community. 


This paper was read before the General Phonetics Group of 
the Modern Language Association of America, at the December 
1955 meeting, in connection with a symposium on bilingualism. 
For another approach to the problem see G. L. Trager, "The 
Language of America", American Anthropologist vol. 57 (1955), 

p. 1182-93. 
: 2"Post-vocalic /-r/ in South Carolina: a Social Analysis" 
American Speech, Vol. 23 (1948), pp. 194-203. 


THE PHONEMIC INTERPRETATION OF "ACCENT" IN FATH- 
ER RINCON'S "ARTE MEXICANA" 


Westbrook Barrett 
Washington and Lee University 


Traditionally, Aztec of the classical period, the language 
of those sixteenth century documents which reflect the pre-con- 
quest stage, has a strong stress which functions generally as a 
lexical marker, that is, the penultimate syllable of each word 
receives this stress. The grammars of the sixteenth century 
and later, if they give the matter any attention at all, some- 
times recognize a strong stress on the final syllable of the Az- 
tec vocative (totatzine /tota’¢iné/ our father). More recent ex- 
aminations of the grammar of the classical language, for exam- 
ple, Schoembs' Aztekische Schriftsprache or Garibay's Llave 
del Nahuatl have simply repeated these general principles. 
Schoembs, who follows Carochi (Compendio del arte de la 
lengua mexicana, 1645) very clearly states that a syllable, 


even an end one, ending in the "saltillo" (glottal stop) received 
a strong stress. If the stress was on the last syllable because 
of the "saltillo," apparently it would not occur on the next to 
the last as well, though this point is nowhere made clear. 
There is no statement in the old grammars regarding the na- 
ture of weak stress except a negative acknowledgement that it 
existed. That is, since there was a strong stress there must 
have been a weaker one. 


The old grammars, particularly those of the 16th century, 
since they are our principal direct sources concerning most 
aspects of the Aztec language including stress bear closer scru- 
tiny. For though they may be written quaintly and archaicly, 
and though they may follow a rather unsatisfactory pattern-- 
that of Latin grammar--they yet contain observations of an 
acute nature. Father Rincdén's, Arte Mexicana (the subject of 
this paper) has an unusual amount of material concerning 
stress and vowel length which I think will give us a more exact 
conception of the nature of stress, but before discussing 
Rinc6n' sstatements in detail, I will review briefly the avail- 
able information concerning stress in Classical Aztec. 


Fray Andrés de Olmos' Arte Para Aprender la Lengua 
Mexicana is apparently the oldest of the Srextcan grammars. 

It is dated 1547. Olmos wrote only briefly of "accent," real- 
izing its existence, but frankly admitting that he did not under- 
stand it. He said in essence that he chose to leave that partic - 
ular aspect of the subject to whomsoever God might give the 
ability and the inclination to examine it. In passing here mere- 
ly mentions that "some words appear to have sometimes two 
accents." 


Fray Alonso de Molina, the author of the great Vocabular- 
io Mexicano also published an Arte in 1571 (Arte de la lengua 
Mexicana y Castellana) and again in 1576. In this work, chap- 
ter IX of the second part is devoted to "accent" and good pro- 
nunciation. We learn here two important facts. In the partic- 
ular dialect that Molina knows, accent functions somewhat as 
does stress in English (except that there are not as many pho- 
nemic levels) or better yet as it does in Spanish. We are given 
the following very neat contrasts: 

xictlati yn candela /SfkAati ‘in kandéla 
light the candle. 
xictlati yn amatl / 
} hide the book. 


Another minimal contrast is given illustrating how the 
priest can confuse the parishioner by misplacing the accent-- 
a warning which sounds strangely modern. 

motlatiz /moAatis/ -- light something. 

motldtiz /moAA&tis/ -- hide something. 
This information is followed by advice to the reader to the ef- 
fect that unless he is absolutely sure of where a particular 
strong (agudo) accent should go, then he should play safe by 
stressing all syllables equally. This is significant, if curious, 
advice, for it indicates perhaps that though Aztec had a pho- 
nemic accent (at least in certain dialects) it was not as active 
in function as it is for example in Spanish. 


The linguistic analyses of the modern dialects of Aztec 
may offer ultimately the most significant evidence concerning 
stress and possibly pitch and juncture in the classical language. 
A good deal of work has been done on some of these; notably 
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Tetelcingo, Matalpa Nahuatl, Sierra Nahuat and Milpa Alta. 
This last merits especial attention. The sketch is the one 
written by Benjamin Lee Whorf and published in Native Ameri- 
can Structures (Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology, No. 
6, New York 1946). Whorf feels that this is the modern dialect 
which is most like the classical language of Tenochtitlan. He 
finds in Milpa Alta that "words over one syllable have primary 
accent on the perult. This accent consists of loud stress to- 
gether with one of two varieties of tone-pattern."” These vari- 
eties of tone pattern are dependent on whether the words end 
in a consonant or a vowel. We note merely in passing that 
Whorf finds a phonemic tonal difference on the lexical level, 
but only one set of examples is given: 


/ka, no-témin/ -- with my money. 
/k& no-témin/ -- it is my money. 


Whorf also writes that the beginning of a long word has second- 
ary stress, which may be the weak stress of Father Rincon's 
grammar. Secondary stress in Milpa Alta seems to be a posi- 
tional variant of weak, which may have been true in the classi- 
cal language. 


Croft in his "Practical Orthography for Matlapa Nahuatl" 
(IJAL, Vol. 17, 1951, pp. 32-36) observes "two degrees of 
stress," primary and secondary. He also notes that there are 
unstressed syllables. As is to be expected, polysyllabic words 
have primary stress on the penult, but we find too that "A few 
monosyllabic words always have primary stress...other mono- 
syllables are unstressed." The fact that a few monosyllabic 
words always have primary stress and others do not shows a 
functional use for stress in this dialect which is more far- 
reaching than merely serving as a lexical marker. 


After these few introductory observations concerning 
stress in Aztec in general, I come to the grammar of the six- 
teenth century which has recorded init observations concern- 
ing stress of a more acute nature than is usual. It was written 
by Padre Antonio del Rincon de la Compaftia de Jesus, who was 
a native of Texcoco, the capital of the Chichimeca empire. He 
joined the Company of Jesus in 1573, one year after it came to 
the New World and he labored with it for twenty-eight years 
working for the spiritual and physical benefit of the Mexicans. 


In 1595, he published his Arte Mexicana. It is a grammat- 
ical sketch, neither as archaic nor as traditional as we might 
expect. As we should expect, however, he did follow in some 
part the traditional pattern of Latin grammars, beginning with 
the nominal declensions, moving to verbal conjugations and so 
on. Father Rincén was not, however, linguistically naive to the 
point that he forced his material willy nilly into the Latin mold. 
Indeed the first sentence of his prologue warns the reader that 
"it is not possible to keep one single method and design in 
everything, for if in teaching all languages, they being so differ - 
ent and apart, we have uniformity of method, there will be dis- 
parity in the material presented and resulting confusion for 
whoever may undertake to learn these languages."" Since, how- 
ever, Latin has shown the way in giving us method and termin- 
ology, we should use what we have at hand. That is, Rincon 
will use the terms when Aztec apparently parallels Latin, or 
when one concept or category can be understood in terms of the 
other. 


Father Rincdn's grammar, though remarkable for its con- 
ciseness and its modernity of approach, has unfortunately paid 
little attention to the segmental phonemes. (This observation 
applies generally to the Artes.) They are described towards 
the end of the grammar, and they are described in negative 
terms. The consonant phonemes are brushed aside by simply 
listing those letters of the Spanish alphabet which are not pres- 
ent in Aztec. The others are assumed to be present in the 
same manner that they are in Spanish. Some attention is of 
course given to those consonants which are in Aztec but not in 
Spanish, namely the voiceless alveolar lateral affricate and the 
voiceless dental africate. The vowels receive a more detailéd 
treatment, but only indirectly. 


That is, in the description of "accent" which has a consid- 
erable relative portion devoted to it, the vowels come under a 
good deal of discussion. This section of Rincdén's grammar 
which consists of two chapters is the most admirable part of 
his work. One of the two chapters is devoted to minimal pairs 
somewhat in the manner of the "First Grammatical Treatise" 
important to students of old Norse and Germanic and also in 
the manner of some or most modern linguists who have found 
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minimal pairs to be a convenient way of pointing up phonemic 
differences. These minimal pairs in Rincdén's grammar differ 
according to "accent." Later Mexican grammars, notably Car- 
ochi's have followed the same technique, but they seem to have 
copied Rinc On. The term "accent" to Father Rincdn as well as 
to the other grammarian priests of the 16th century meant 
more than merely stress. Indeed the term covers so much ter- 
ritory that I had hoped at first that it would furnish some lead 
to an understanding of pitch in the classical language; however, 
I have been forced to decide (at least temporarily) that Rincdn's 
grammar offers only some additional evidence concerning 
stress. For Rincon "accent" if we match his description with 
that of the other grammarians and with those of the modern 
dialects can be interpreted as follows: acute (agudo) which 
means strong stress over a long vowel (and probably high or 
rising pitch); grave (grave) which is weak stress over a long 
vowel; moderate (moderado) which is strong stress over a 
short vowel; and short (breve) which is weak stress over a 
short vowel. Also included under accent is the saltillo or glot- 
tal stop. This interpretation coincides with those which I have 
been able to check in the other Mexican grammars (the old 
ones), and it agrees with Father Rincén's meager bits of de- 
scription as to the nature of agudo, moderado, etc. 


Father Rincdn states the usual rule that the penult of the 
Aztec word takes the heavy stress, except for the stress of the 
vocative ending, but he goes further with this information. 
First of all, under a list of those items which are noted parti- 
cularly for taking the acute accent (heavy stress on syllable 
with long vowel) there is given the so-called ligature "ca" /ka/ 
which links two separate words. For example chipaua /cipawa/ 
(to be purifying) and nemi /nemi/ (to live) linked together with 
ca gives nichipauacanemi /ni-éfpdwa-k4-némi/ (I am living 
purely or cleanly). Thus in this case there is a heavy stress 
on the antepenult if this is considered as one word. Elsewhere, 
the item nicnonotza (I speak with someone) is definitely listed 
as having heavy stress on both the penult and the antepenult; 
thus phonemicly: /ni-k-né&*né-¢a/ We also have nicnonotzaya 
(was speaking with someone) which has stress on the second, 
third and fourth syllables; phonemicly; /ni-k-ndé? ya/. 

A long form nictlatlauhtitiaz (I go praying) is carefully given 
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as having the following different stresses; the first syllable ni 
has weak stress; the second tla is strong; strange to say the 
third is weak (I say strange, for the second syllables appears 
to be a reduplicating one--common in Aztec, but this is appar- 
ently not the case here); the fourth ti is unspecified, but it has 
the glottal stop which according to Schoembs and Carochi al- 
ways has the strong stress; the fourth ti is strong; the last is 
weak. Phonemically: /ni-k-A&: Aaw-tf? -tfas /. 


This paper is more a statement of a problem than a solu- 
tion, but I feel that certain conservative conclusions can be 
drawn from it. First, there was in Classical Aztec at leasta 
strong and a weak stress-~--this point has long been recognized. 
Second, the strong stress served (at least in some dialects of . 
the Classical language, and classical is admittedly a loose 
term) as more than a lexical marker. It could occur apparent- 
ly on several consecutive syllables. Exactly what the itrapkea - 
ic differences may have been, we probably never will be able 
to say, but it is my opinion that the strong stress occurring on 
the penult which it often did in a polysyllabic word had accom- 
panying high pitch, whereas elsewhere the pitch was moderated 
on a strongly stressed syllable. The most satisfactory an- 
swers concerning pitch and the final answers concerning pitch, 
and perhaps prosody in general, in Classical Aztec will proba- 
bly only be determined by examining the extant dialects; then 
re-examining the written records particularly the lyrics. I 
have no notion that pitch or stress were a part of Aztec pros- 
ody, but if we find certain patterns of one or the other (pitch 
or stress), we can assume I feel that one or the other was an 
integral part of the poetic system. I present without comment 
ashortlyric,phonemically notated and with an interpretation af 
the stress system on the basis of the information in Rincdn's 
grammar and elsewhere--some of which is only guesswork. 


Ah tlamiz noxochiuh, A&mi-s no-86~iw/ 
not end-will my-flower 
ah tlamiz nocuic | A& mi-s no-k’ f 
not end-will my song 
in noconehua. ni-k -6n-éwa*/ 
while I- it -raise 
Zan nicuicanitl: /s&n ni-k¥f kaniAe/ 
only I- singer 


xexelihui ya moyahua ya /8€-8éifwf yd? moyfwa  ya¥ 


scatter now fallapart now 
ho cozahua ya xochitl kés-dwa ys? £6. 
yellow-turn now flower 
tainly 


My flower, my song, will not end 
while I raise it. 

But I am only a singer. 

Flowers fall to pieces, turn yellow 
and perish. 


(Cantares mexicanas) 
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A NOTE ON THE HIEROGLYPHIC HITTITE 
WORD FOR "HEAVEN" 


Earnest R. Oney 
Arlington, Virginia 


Bossert has identified the Hieroglyphic Hittite word BOWL 
tapaga(n)s (in his transcription tapas-) as meaning "heaven," 
aa compares it to cuneiform Hittite nepi¥, "sky"; Greek vé@os 
"cloud"; Latin nebula : Sanskrit ndbhas. He further quotes 
Lithuanian debesis "cloud" as a supporting argument for the 
initial dental instead of the expected n and concludes that this 
shows a close affinity between HH and Balto-Slavic.! The 
translation of the word seems satisfactory, the etymology less 
so. 


First, there are sufficient examples to show that IE *t and 
*n in initial positions remain in HH as t and n respectively; the 
two are kept separate.” Second, the initial din Lith. debesis 
is Lithuanian-Lettish only and not Balto-Slavic, c.f. OCS nebo 
sky" 


Bossert's etymology, then, does not correspond to whatis 
known of HH phonology and implies that HH and Lithuanian (not 
Balto-Slavic) are so closely related as to share this common 
innovation, a relationship not supported by other evidence. 


I would suggest that BOWL tapaga(n)s is to be connected 
rather with *temp- an extension a *ten "cover, stretch" with 
the assimilation of *-mp- to -p- in HH.> It is tempting tosee 
in -San- the HH reflex of the IE suffix *-g'en-6, which would, 
incidentally, provide additional support for the satem charac - 

ter of HH. 


Words for ''sky" and "heaven" in the IE languages usually 
have their origins in such concepts as covering, vault, orcloud. 
At least two other IE languages, in addition to HH, derive these 


ent roots; Lithuanian dangis "heaven, sky" from Lith. d 
“to cover" < *(s)teg- "to cover with a roof" and Greskieen 


i 
words from the idea of ''cover'', although both are from differ- . 
which is_probably from *wer-''to cover. 
-29- 


. Bossert, "Die Phiénizisch-Hethitischen Bilinguen vom Kara- 

tepe", Oriens II (1949), 110. My reasons for normalizing the 

word as BOWL tapafa(n)s I hope to set forth later in another 

connection. It does not affect the problem being considered 

here. 

. Bossert's etymology is repeated without question, e.g. by 

Heinz Kronasser, Vergleichende Laut-und Formenlehre des 

Hethitischen, Heidelberg, 1956. 

. e.g. trai, "three"; ni, naza, "not". 

. Walde-Pokorny, Etym.Wb5rt., I, 131. The explanation seems 
to be that debesis was influenced by dangis, "sky,heaven". 

. Ernout-Meillet, Dict. étymol. de la langue latine, under 

tendo. 

. Pokorny, Indogermanisches etym. Wodrterbuch, 323, under 

'en-. to Hirt, Indogermanisches Grammatik, III, 

, this suffix is extremely = Ss 

. Buck, Dictionary of Selected Synonyms, sections 1.51, 12.6, 

22.31. 
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SOME CASES OF DIPHTHONGIZATION OF ATONIC "E" AND 
"O" IN INFINITIVES IN THE "FUERO JUZGO" 


Cornelius Joseph Crowley 
Saint Louis University 


The Fuero Juzgo of A.D. 1241 is a Leonese version of the 
Forum Judicum, a Latin codex of Visigothic laws made some- 
time between A.D. 642 and 649. It is a document of the utmost 
importance, not only for the history of literature and law, but 
also linguistically. 


The present paper will consider only one of the linguistic 
angles, specifically the diphthongization of atonic -e and -o 
in infinitives. 


from several ancient codices and published together with ex- 
tant variant readings by the Spanish Academy in 1815.* The 
text has the following examples of infinitival diphthongization 
of atonic -e and -o: 


a) goviernar < Lat. governare. 

Lib.Il, tit.1, € en ella la memoria de 
entender, porque pudiese ordenar & goviernar los otros 
miembros quel son sometidos# 

b) emiendar < Lat. emendare. 

Lib.Il, tit.1, cap.I6, var.26, Escurial 6: pienselo de 
emiendar 

Lib.Il, tit.1, cap. 28, var.9, Escurial 6: & quisieren ... 
emiendar el pleyto 
c) despiender < Lat. dispendére. . | 

Lib. IV, tit.2, cap.I3, var.22, Escurial 6: mas todel } 
fructo deve aver, € despiender comunalmientre con sus fiios 
d) sueltar < Lat. soltare 

Lib. VII, tit.4, cap.4, var.16, Murcia: nin por los sueltar® 
e) muestrar < Lat. monstrare 

ib.IX, tit.1, cap.4: e develo muestrar fasta seis meses? 


Our study is based upon the text of the Fuero rae edited 


How are we to explain this atypical behavior of atonic -e 
and -o? The answer is by analogy with the diphthongized tonic 
vowels of the present indicative, which we still find in the 
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language today in pienso, piensas, piensa, suelto, sueltas, 
suelta. Since analogy played an extremely important part in 
the archaic period, it is not difficult to see diphthongization ex- 
tended to the infinitive. Even nowadays the popular speech of 
Aragon contains: ahuespedar, anieblarse, atuerar, avientar, 
cuertar, enanzuelar, enruellar, escarmientar, juegar, mielcar, 
piensar, revientar, revuelcar It is not uncommon to find diph- 
thongized infinitives arising from analogy with diphthongized 
nquns: adiestrar (diestro), atiesar (tieso), aviejar (viejo) 
diezmar (diezmo), amueblar (mueble), deshuesar (hueso), 
engruesar (grueso), empuercar (puerco), acuernar (cuerno) 

ere are also instances of the diphthongized and non-diph- 
thongized forms existing side by side: aviento and avento, 
atiesto and atesto, aprieto and apreto.! 


The Academy's glossary to the Fuero Juzgo contains sev- 
eral diphthongized infinitives, which do not appear anywhere in 
the text as true infinitives. Examples are: afruentar, ante- 
puener, amuestrar, assuelver, atiemplar, atiemprar, atormien- 
tar,compiezar, demuestrar, despiezar, encierrar, enhuerar, 
eriedar, fuerzar, lievar, luegar., miembrar, riendir, ruemper, 
Siercenar, tiemer, viengar. The Academy was guilty of a 
serious linguistic blunder, of course, by including in its glossa- 
ry infinitives that do not actually occur in the Fuero itself. 
Their inclusion is further censurable, since the number of such 
forms in the text, including variants, is very small.l!2 More- 
over, by 1241, the date of our document, the Spanish language, 
except for stubborn dialect areas, was tending to become stable. 
The prestige of Castilian had already made itself felt in the 
Spanish-speaking domain. The Academy's poor judgment can 
be condoned, however, if we stop to reflect that in 1815, when 
it published its edition of the Fuero Juzgo, there was no linguis- 
tic science as we know ittoday and wild statements and guess- 
es about language were quite common. 3 


1. Fuero Juzgo en latin y castellano, Real Academia Espanola, 
Madrid, — 


2. Ibid., p.9 
3. Ibid., p.15 
4. Ibid., p.22 


5. Ibid., p.68 

6. Ibid., p.127 

7. Ibid., p.151 a 

8. Cuervo, Rufino José, Apuntaciones criticas sobre el 
bogotano, 7a edicién, Bogotd, 1939, 258, p.155 

9. Garcia de Diego, Vicente, Gramdtica histérica espafiola, 
Madrid, 1951, p.198 

10. Ibid., p.196 

11. Op. cit. sup., pp. 214-231 

12. Besides, it is very poor linguistic reasoning to set up infin- 
itives with diphthongized atonic -e or -o on the basis of the 
diphthongization of these vowels when tonic. Thus, atiempren 
has -ie from Latin tonic -e, but atiemprar has -ie from tatin 
atonic -e, which is an irregular development. ~—_ 

13. From the linguistic standpoint, the Fuero Juzgo has been 
unjustly neglected. Except for M. Rodrfguez, Fuero Juzgo, su 
lenguaje, gramdtica y vocabulario, Santiago, 1905 and Victor 
Fernandez Llera, Gramatica y vocabulario del Fuero Juzgo, 
Madrid, 1929, to the best of my knowledge 
ies have been made. I have not been able to secure the study 
by Rodriguez, but I have acquired the work by Llera, the most 
thorough and useful part of which is the vocabulary, which, 
however, relies too slavishly upon Diez for its etymologies 
and suffers from several inaccuracies. A thorough grammati- 
cal and lexical study of the Fuero Juzgo, made according to 
the latest techniques and methods of linguistic science would 
certainly not be out of place at the present time. 


In closing, it might be well to point out that our document 
is not lacking in human interest. For those who may wish to 
go beyond the linguistic realm, it will reveal an interesting 
view of a barbaric type of society somewhat modified by the 
influence of Roman law. For the student of sociology its broad 
views on womens' rights and its narrow attitude toward minor- ~ 
ity groups is of the utmost interest. 
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